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He only made a show of this, and, at the first opportunity,
the eve of the Anschluss, slipped away as though by chance.
It was safe to predict that, should unhappy circumstances
arise during the war, he would be among the first, not
to propose, but to follow anyone who proposed what, for
the sake of courtesy, we might call an arrangement. That
was why, thinking of him and of certain others, I was so
persistent in asking that France and Great Britain should
pledge themselves neither to negotiate nor to sign a separate
peace.
He thought himself supremely clever in clinging tightly
to the back of Weygand, the man whom in earlier days
he used to call sarcastically the " reactionary of the Action
Fvan$aise" Now he saw himself reinstated by his
former adversaries. He gave the honour of France for a
problematical mess of pottage.
He was expecting that they would accept him next day
as their leader. He was ready in time of defeat to scoop
up a Premiership made old and worn by professional
distortion!
Accordingly he appointed himself official advocate of
General Weygand's thesis against Reynaud and Mandel
and against the party leaders, Jeanneney and Herriot.
Not only did he show his hand within the Cabinet by
well-timed interventions, but in private conclaves, where
his genius for petty intrigue won him facile successes
among mediocrities, he made himself the recruiting officer
of the partisans of treachery.
He had the art of minimising the graver side of things
and magnifying the unimportant. He knew how to worm
his way, as it were, into problems in order to poison the
marrow of them. The accent of truth was in his words
at the very moment when his face gave it the lie. His
whole political make-up was a peculiar mixture, some-
times attractive, sometimes disappointing, often disturbing,
a mixture of provincial attorney, secret society conspirator,
well-educated little bourgeois, and of parliamentarian